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1877, more endurable, it gave the moderate man a
welcome excuse for being mealy-mouthed. Even
Mr. Bright shrank from a policy which, humani-
tarian as it was, might conceivably lead to the
employment of force; and Mr. Gladstone would-'
have been left with only Radicals behind him if a
series of public meetings had not convinced the
watchers of the time that his was the popular side.
Lord Hartington was honourably desirous of avoid-
ing an open breach, and it was arranged that the
whole party would vote for Mr. Gladstone's second
Resolution, slightly modified, if he did not press
the others. If Mr. Gladstone had refused terms of
compromise and thrown himself upon the country,
it is doubtful whether the Forcible Feebles of the
front Opposition Bench would have ventured to
resist him. But as he had no hope in any case
of carrying his Resolutions, and was perfectly free
to speak in favour of them, he wisely made a con-
cession which, as he said, was "little more than
nominal."1 This private understanding was the
result of a conversation held after the Academy
HisEesoiu- dinner on Saturday, the 5th of May.2 Monday the
7th was fixed for the debate^ and a great day it
proved in the history of Parliament What was
private had now to become public, and when the
terms of the arrangement were disclosed, a prelimi-
nary discussion, in which Mr. Gladstone took a lead-
ing part, and which was intended to embarrass him,
put off the main business of the evening tiff s*?rai
o'clock, by which time it was no doubt calculated
that physical exhaustion would have set in on the

1  Morley's Life^ of Gladstone, ii. "565.

2  On the morning of that day there appeared in the Times a remark-
able letter signed " T. Carlyle/' in which the public were warned that
Lord Beaconsfield,,ee our miraculous Premier/' proposed to employ the
British fleet on behalf of Turkey.    Carlyle's information was believed
not without reason, to be accurate and official    He knew Lord Derby
well.